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THE OEAYON 



NATURAL AND ARTISTIC SYMPATHY. 
"No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta'en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect." 

Shaespearb. 

If there is a motto deserving to be writ- 
ten over the library-door of every man of 
letters, or on the studio- wall of every artist, 
it is those two lines. Schoolboys, who 
have not the power to follow their own 
bent, bnt most submit to the routine of un- 
discriminatiug pedagogues, find little solace 
in being told, that uncongenial studies teach 
the mind to bend at will, and are therefore 
to be commended. They not unfrequently 
hear another schoolmaster homily, that 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. Perhaps it never occurs to 
such methodizing brains, that the two are 
somewhat incompatible. We defy anybody 
to do a thing well, unless the heart is in the 
matter. And we opine there is little sym- 
pathy in the urchin who has an aversion to 
mathematics, when he is forced, hour after 
hour, to urge his repugnant attention. Such 
a one, we think, seldom lives to be thank- 
ful for more drilling than sufficed to ground 
him in the rudiments necessary for ordinary 
pursuits. It would not be strange, if there 
was now and then a case of one's lament 
ing the misspent time, which might have 
been devoted to some congenial study, 
which would render him more satisfied 
with himself, and capable of more good to 
others. 

In speaking of the influence of love in 
the Fine Arts, we said it was of two kinds, 
appreciative and creative. Sympathy is 
love in a lesser degree, and can be similarly 
treated. When we speak of it as a creative 
elemejit, we do not confine it to a coinci- 
dence with the belief and feeling of the 
created things, but rather as the union of 
our passions and sentiments with the pur- 
pose which these created things are to sub- 
serve. Thus, when Shakspeare produced 
an Iago, or a Shylock, and his heart was 
in the work, it was not that the traits of 
their characters corresponded with his 
own, but because of a sympathy with the 
object of his dramas. But when he created 
a Mercutio, we feel there was something 
more than this kind of sympathy ; there 
was an actual brotherhood of feeling be- 
tween the individuals. 

We need not doubt, then, that this 
power of impelling ourselves into the na- 
tures of extraneous objects, constitutes the 
cause of some of our most intense pleasures 
and pains, becomes the instigator of many 
of our deeds, and forms the staple of our 
success in Art. 

We are speaking of Art, in the broadest 
sense, and in every department we will 
find no reason to doubt, that the cause of 
failure is as often chargeable to a lack of 
sympathy, as to a want of capability. In- 
deed, we may be allowed, in some in- 
stances, to trace the latter deficiency to the 
former. No one, for example, doubts the 
great powers of Dr. Johnson; yet every 
one alleges his incapacity to write the lives 
of some of the poets, to be owing to his 
want of sympathy with them. Nothing is 
more just. Suppleness is, perhaps, the es- 
sential quality of a mind of broad sympa- 
thies. This was certainly not the charac- 
teristic of Johnson, and we all remember 
how well Goldsmith portrayed him, when 
he said he would make little fishes talk like 
whales. On the contrary, it is pre-emi-| 



nently an element of Shakspeare's mind. 
For with what earnestness, such as the 
heart alone can give, does he impel himself 
into so many varying characters. 

Sometimes we have what may be called 
the egotism of sympathy, as in the case of 
Byron. Here, instead of a correspondence 
of feeling with mankind, we have nothing 
but a re-acting sympathy with one's self. 
In such instances, the author appears 
strongly in his own work, and chiefly in 
his ruling passion. It was only the genius 
of Byron, that saved many of his poems 
from a tedious monotony. Such is the 
power of genius to make atonement for 
that variety, which is the yearning of our 
lives ! 

It is not easy to draw our limits, as to 
how far we wish to see the author in his 
work. We confess a liking to judging Ra- 
phael, the sweet-tempered, gentle creature 
that he was, by the heavenly aspect of his" 
works. But we do not like to see the 
"gentleman and scholar" of Vandyke, in 
those intellectual ladies, which he called 
Virgins. So we like to- see Oorreggio show 
his humble, fatherly nature in the bland 
affections of his madonnas, while we do not 
fancy the voluptuous idiosyncracies of 
Titian in similar subjects. There is nothing 
unacceptable in the gentle melancholy of 
Carlo Dolci's works, for his subjects fol- 
lowed the tokens of his nature. We abso- 
lutely admire the robbers and gamblers of 
Caravaggio, for the painter was himself a 
villain. 

The poet Gray drew up a list of subjects, 
prescribing the varied treatments and hand- 
lings, and placed them against the names 
of the old masters, according as his study 
induced him to estimate the tendencies of 
their minds. He knew that 

" Artists, by an instinctive law, 
In all their works their own resemblance draw." 

If this, then, is the case, and is, as we be- 
lieve, one of the great means of success, it 
remains for the artist, so to know his own 
mind, as to tone down all its irrelevant 
parts, and only give prominence to that 
side of it to which the subject of his picture 
more particularly appeals. In this way, 
there can be no objection to his work de- 
claring him. Indeed, it must declare him, 
if lie is better than an imitator. 

There seems, also, to be an inverse in- 
fluence. It is what an eminent author has 
remarked, when he says that Milton, amid 
the freshness of Eden, felt all the delights 
of those elements he was creating ; and 
that the fierce and wild Dante, must often 
have been started by its horrors in the 
abysses of his Inferno. Thus, under the 
effect of their own works, painters come 
to look at everything with an eye to its 
picturesqueness. The sculptor's mind be- 
comes statuesque in its manifestations. 
As was said of Nollekens, he will seem " to 
have wrought himself into stone." This is 
but one of the phases that habit assumes. 
The artist who would keep the broadest 
range to his conceptions, should beware of 
its supremacy. He should remember how 
ridiculous the man appeared, who im- 
pugned Napoleon for winning battles other 
than by the approved systems of marches 
and countermarches. We would not that 
the vanquisher of the Great Emperor should 
be himself liable to the charge of Bulwer's 
satire, 



" Seen through the telescope of habit still, 
States seem a camp, and all the world a drill ; 

for we like to see great men assert an inde- 
pendence of something so usual to common 
minds. 

There is one class of artists, who seem 
ordinarily to require a more extended range 
of sympathy than any other, and these are 
actors. The range of an actor's sympathies 
determines his range of characters ; and, if 
this be narrow, he must have the genius of 
Kemble to rise above his fellows. The 
power of this performer was, undoubtedly, 
great in his restricted line, and perhaps not 
equalled in the same by Garrick ; but there 
yet belonged to the latter a meed of praise 
the other could never command, by reason 
of his wondrous universality, which show- 
ed him to be, above all others, the most 
Shaksperian of actors. There is a famous 
line of his, spoken in a prologue on the 
evening of his retiring from the stage : 

" A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind." 

Such a sentiment could scarcely come from 
a truer source, or from one who had a bet- 
ter store of these " fellow-feelings," so ne- 
cessary in his profession. 

It was said of Mrs. Siddons, that driving 
to the play-house in her coach before the 
performance of her great part of Lady Con- 
stance, she could accord her feelings so 
sympathetically with those of the unfortu- 
nate queen, that she almost seemed to her- 
self an actuality of afflicted royalty. That 
she knew the value of feeling herself such, 
and preventing any distractions, we may 
well believe, when we know, that instead 
of mixing with the crowds of the green- 
room, she used to sit, with her attention 
deeply fixed on the business of the stage. 
Can we not believe that Garrick was 
almost a madman, when he watched the 
ravings of a maniac in Bedlam, as he was 
preparing to perform in Lear ? The great 
English actor, however, showed himself a 
true artist, when he merely fused the ele- 
ments of madness into his own nature, and 
suffered it to be again born in him, at the 
moment it was required. Quite different 
was it with the celebrated Clairon ; and, 
notwithstanding Garrick's great admiration 
for her, he never could conceal his dislike 
to her calculating in cold blood in her own 
room, the degree of range to which she 
should rise in Medea. The public prints 
of Garrick's day, has much to say of his 
nature, as if Art had died out with the 
sonorous elocution of Quin. If they had 
known the new actor better, they might 
have discovered, that he was the greatest 
of artists, and showed his supremacy by at- 
taining the end of Art — concealing it. 

We affirm, then, the more nearly the 
mind of an artist approximates to the state 
which he would give his subject, the more 
perfect the representation. We have read 
that Domenichino enraged himself, in order 
more vividly to delineate the appearanoe 
of anger. " I do not doubt," says Field- 
ing, " but the most pathetic and affecting 
scenes have been writ with tears." Such 
was frequently the case, we are told, with 
Metastasio. Alfieri records, in regard to 
one act of a tragedy, that " it was written 
under a paroxism of enthusiasm, and while 
shedding a flood of tears." We are in- 
formed, too, that even Pope, whom it is the 
fashion to consider so cold and formal, often 
wept over his Homer. And it is stated by 
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Lulli, that he became so transported into 
the passion of a scene of horror in a tra- 
gedy lie was reading, that lie rushed to the 
harpsichord, and struck off such a sympa- 
thetic strain, that the listeners started 
with affright. 

We suspect such a sympathy as this, to 
be the groundwork of a genuine admira- 
tion. True, we may admire otherwise 
sometimes, as by contagion, or because it 
is the fashion to admire, but such is hardly 
genuine. Perfect admiration argues a cog- 
nate mind. " The imagination," says Oar- 
lyle, " which shudders at the Hell of Dante, 
rs the same faculty, weaker in degree, 
which called that picture into being. Mil- 
ton knew the power of sympathy in awa- 
kening an appreciation, when he gave his 
fiends enough of mentality to enlist corres- 
ponding passions in man. He knew that 
the effect was more powerful than the 
horns and tails of Tasso and Klopstock. 
Such appendages seem childish, too much 
like writing " This is the Devil," beneath 
the picture. A true artist needs no such 
aids. Ary Scheffer has shown his inde- 
pendence of it, in his " Temptation." 

When Jacob Behmen, as he barkened to 
a celestial voice, saw an angel before him, 
he exerted such a sympathetic power as is 
the envy of artists. When we come to be- 
lieve in such visions, our sympathies have 
passed beyond the bounds of reason. En- 
thusiasm is a great manual-worker among 
men. It is the starting-place of that fana- 
ticism, which makes what was once the 
sport of reason, its domineering usurper. 
When we consider, what a power a man 
has of thus assimilating himself with the 
beings and beliefs of his own creation, we 
do not wonder that the more charitable 
among the unbelievers in Mahomet and 
Swedenburg, are willing to consider them, 
as rather enthusiasts, than impostors. Our 
sympathies, when thus beyond the control 
of our calmer reason, often become subject 
to that kind of mental contagion, which is 
called a mania. Thus, they indirectly be- 
come the cause of eras in history. They 
fired the fury of the Orusades; inflated the 
madness of the Soutli Sea Bubble; and 
have convened the varied schools of science, 
literature aud Art. It is not for us to say 
how far they conspire the marvellous men- 
tal phenomena of the day ; but Cavil has 
long ceased to reject them under the name 
of magnetic influence. 

Justin Winsoe. 



WATTDEEINGS IS THE SOUTHWEST. 

NO. III. 

Fkom Mr. Barker, son-in-law to Flores, 
I received hospitality such as we might ex- 
pect from old Texans. His garden is on a 
high bank of the San Antonio. Here were 
peach trees, large and very thrifty. Fig 
trees were killed by the unusually severe 
frost of the last winter. Sugar cane thrives 
well here. Before I slept, I brought the 
horse in from the grass, for fear of having 
him stolen by the vagrauts that hang around 
old settlements, and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to seduce him into eating 
corn. From this place, the old road up 
the river affords much picturesque scenery. 
Old Mexican ranches are frequent, the 
country is well wooded, and the trees often 
of large size ; the pecan trees, especially, 



fill all the ravines where their roots can 
have access to water, and the mustang 
grape vine loads down their tops. In some 
places the country is very sandy, and 
there the oaks thrive well. The trees 
along the river are still draped with Spanish 
moss, but those away from it have another 
parasite with linear leaves, growing in 
clusters enveloping the branches. Occa- 
sionally the road leads along the crest of a 
ridge, looking over deep ravines on either 
hand, with the pecan trees growing in 
them, to the hills beyond, covered with 
oaks, so as almost to conceal the deeper 
green of the grass that covers the ground. 
I descended to the river for water, where 
the San Antonio tumbles over a ledge of 
limestone rocks. I passed several hawks, 
known here as Mexican buzzards. They 
have long bare legs, the feathers about the 
neck white, with a black crest like a cap 
projecting over their eyes; they are quite 
tame, and seem to be hunting about on the 
ground for reptiles. Another hawk, nearly 
white, with a long forked tail, passed over 
me. Scarabeus beetles are very numer- 
ous, rolling little balls of their favorite 
composite, in the road. One species is ex- 
tremely beautiful, with colors of green and 
gold. A ride of twenty-one miles brought 
me to Mr. Buquer's, whom I sought as an 
old resident of Texas, for such information 
as his experience could furnish. He has a 
pleasant cottage, aud his place evinces in- 
dustry and taste. His peach trees were 
yellow, and his garden was nearly a failure 
from the want of rain. Though this dis- 
aster was unusual, still he said it had oc- 
curred several times since his residence of 
seventeen years in the country. He had 
made few experiments with fruit trees. 

A tedious ride of nine miles over a plain 
of muskeet, brought me to the Silado creek, 
but it was so dark that I could scarcely find 
my way across it, and when I emerged 
from the shadow of the pecans, and ascend- 
ed the high ground of the opposite bank, 
I could not distinguish one object from an- 
other. I expected to find the house of 
Gideon Lee, of New York, and looked for 
a light to guide me to it, but I only saw 
the low growth of bushes along the road, 
and the innumerable fire-flies shooting ath- 
wart the gloom. There was distant thun- 
der and lightning, and a little rain had fal- 
len, which served to draw out these most 
interesting of all the numerous insects that 
swarm in hot climates. They were of se- 
veral species of Eleteridae, and were so 
brilliant, that if they would but have kept 
over the road, I could not desire a better 
light. A singlo one would render every- 
thing visible for a rod about, but leave it 
darker than before. I caught one to force 
it into my service, but its light went out, 
it folded its legs up, and feigned death. In 
the distance they would shine so steadily 
for a time, as quite to deceive me with the 
idea that it was light in a human dwelling. 
I did see a light at length, at some distance 
on the right of the road, and directed my 
course towards it, but as the way led down 
hill, and the chance was, that it was on 
the opposite side of the creek, I retraced 
my steps, and dismounted, the more readily 
to find the road I had left, but all my efforts 
were in vain, and I was compelled again to 
tie my horse to a tree and lie down at the 
foot of it, which I did with a feeling of 
greater security, now that I was but six 



miles from San Antonio. I slept well, and 
rose early ; found that it had rained during 
the night.; saddled my horse, and having 
no toilet to make, was soon on my way. 
The country in the vicinity of San Antonio 
has not been burned over for some years, 
and the muskeet bushes have grown up 
everywhere, and if not cleared off, will 
soon be out of danger of fire. The soil is 
of a dark loam, with flint pebbles. 

From the brow of a hill, I saw at length 
the white houses of San Antonio scattered 
through the green, three miles distant, and 
a quarry close at hand, from which a build- 
ing material is taken. It is chalk, but so 
friable as scarcely to admit of handling, yet 
is used much from its being cheaper than 
the better qualities of stone. I soon passed 
through a double row of mud cabins, 
thatched with grass, and came upon the 
river — clear, swift, and sparkling. It 
flowed through no deep channel, but river 
and channel just fitted each other. I want- 
ed to water the horse, but felt some de- 
gree of delicacy about it, and paused for a 
moment upon the bridge. A copper-color- 
ed man, with broad brimmed, steeple- 
crowned straw hat, small moustache, shirt 
and pants, and a red sash, came down lead- 
ing a horse to water; this removed all 
scruples, and I urged my pony to drink ; 
but the sight was so new to him, that it 
was with difficulty that I could induce him 
to approach the margin. His thirst being 
satisfied, I rode along a narrow street, with 
low one story houses bnilt close upon it, 
interspersed with some new stores in more 
modern style, and some delightful resi- 
dences standing back from the street. 

I stopped at a hotel kept by Mr. Reade, 
just in time for breakfast, after a journey 
of eight days from the coast, although the 
distance was less than two hundred miles. 
I shall write an account of this city when 
I come to speak of the topography of the 
country, and to give the general results of 
my journey. My trunks had not arrived, 
and therefore my letters were unavailable. 
I, however, called on Dr. Douai of the 
Zeitung, who had been informed by Mr. 
Olmstead of my intended visit to this place, 
and at his office I also saw Mr. Eiott. Both 
are men of high attainments, and with an 
undying love for that cause for which they 
are exiles. After two days' rest, I set out 
in company with Dr. Douai to visit Oastro- 
ville, a settlement of Alcestians formed 
nine years since. The distance was twenty- 
eight miles, and the road presented but lit- 
tle of special interest. « The grass was very 
good, and corn looked well. The settle- 
ments along this road are frequent. We 
cross several streams before we reach the 
Medina. This is a fine stream, and a dam 
of superior construction has been thrown 
across it at Castroville. A good hotel is 
kept there by Mr. Tard6, a Frenchman. 
The place has about 3,000 inhabitants, and 
is so remarkably healthy, that, as I was in- 
formed by the two physicians of the place, 
there had been but three deaths there in a 
year. The population 'is very industrious 
and orderly, though far below the Ger- 
mans in intelligence and enterprise. 

Owing to the careless manner in which 
I saddled my horse, and fast riding, I in- 
jured him so badly that I did not deem it 
prudent to use him at once, and led him a 
few miles down the river where was gpod 
grass, and amused myself on the bank of 



